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imvir» #W iioit;;Sl9Bl£tm la rasoweas iims froa salarias 

for elassroM taaehara to othar tfpas of school spandiag, iaelnding 
IMlft ^r^s ( soch as 1 riiiga''lpaiiaf its for s^ool aapl^as , 
i^H^aistratioa, and ■alatanaaca aad oparation of achool faeilitias). 
imnaiag par atudaat costs is rolatioa to costAaaaf it thaory, tha 
atiilf fouBd that aagaot selwela aay mmXX ha worth tha aMitional 
«i^lipa haeausa thay produea hattar stndants and teiild public 
.eeaiidiMiea ia aehoola. la additioo to this analysiB, tha papar 
daacrihes a prototypical a»dal for plaaaiag rasourca allocatioas for 
iiia|iiit:«ehOMS9lW issuas which affaet tha 

llraseuroa aaads of nagaat sehools, iacludiag huau rasourca aad 
f^Mt^^M-xmimm^^ issuii. fhla a^al ai^hasisas tha eonsidarabla aaad 
^llirMMiprahaasl'Ti rasottrst MiBaiag if aagaat soheola ara to ha 
rl!ati«ctiwa in attraetiag studaats and proi^ting guality aducatioo. 
Such a "raaourea lavaragiag" plaa would both iatail tha costs of tha 
■aay alasMats vhieh Mka iqp a aagaat school and idantify tha sourcas 
of tha aaadad rasoureas* SacoBMBdations for furthar rasaarch ara 
prasantad in coaclusioa, (n) 
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MAGNET SCHOOLS'. RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS 



INTRODUCTION 

Study Pmy^ 

R^ourclnf magnet schools, how to pay for their many eomponents and the 

r 

ms^M of aetivitl^ amclated with their suce^, is wa^ a fOTmidaUe ch^en^ 
to school districts which, in the main, are enmMhed in the peromial problem of 
how to finance education, nils chaUei^ is mvm more fwmldaUe when there is 
not etrtf ul and comprehttidve ^amdng designed to reAice the andety e^rienced 
by school districts in this effort by minimtninf unanticipated crats. In addition to 
a detailed and comprehensive (dan which identlfiM the interrelationshi^f eompo- 
nents, activities and functions which must be resourced if ma^et schools are to 
be succ^f ul, there must also be a resource plan which focusM on their su^rt. 

This paper ^vida an examination of the tm range of roiourc^ required 
to develop and implemmt magnet schools. Such u examination implies more 
than the operation and maintenance of such schools. It also include the provisions 
for the foUowings program j^annl^ and eurrlcidum developmenti Idmtlfication, 
selection and trainii^ of staff i a^enmrnt, idmtlfication and selection of studentsi 
determination and ordering of specialised instructional materials, fumlshlnp, equip- 
m«iti movement uid supervision of studMits from home areas to various points of 
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iintoMtioiii indt^U^ fi^d e^erime^ wMeh are pereelvsd to be crucial to the 
i^l^t sidiool pro^ relatim tasks neo^ary to keep the community 

informedi aetivitl^ In marketing of magnet sehools and their pro^amsi speeiaUmd 
pi^ams for parmts and Mmmtmlty agenela and leadei^ who have a amkm in such 
sehools uid their ^ratiomi buildbig cMBtruetlon and/w modificatfttii required 
to support such programsi travel, c«isidt«tioi» and ^tatloM strengthening 
pfopani conceptuali»tion and operational relontion of sti^mts, suff, fureishinp, 
and e^pmenti stqiervlsory oversl^ti bu^et planning and muia^ment nec^nry 
fw re^i^Ue flseal cmtroli and •^uatlon and am^mmt actfviti^ to [»^vide 
for program efflci^cy and to keep It on track. In short, the paper is concerned 
with the fidl array of funcUom and activtti^ which have r«ource ImpUcatlons for 
the comprehensive fanning and suee^sfia operation of magnet schools. 



Additionally, thfpaper d^crlb^ a prototyplciJ model for planning r^ouree 
allocations for magnet sctMols. Modtfs for r^uree j^anning are valuable for develop- 
ing a comfvtiiemive plan. Sevena moetals are sugg^ted f« districts to consider 
in magnet school re^urcing . 

Third, important ^um are outlined which affect the r^urce neeita of magnet 
schools. A key issue Is educational equity, specially as It relates to comparability 
of support for each child In a given school distrieti i.e., comparability of building 
conditions, quality of teaching and support staff, quality of student culture, and 
superviwry oversight. Such inues as these may weU give rise to related policy Infer- 




ences which must b# made in th« mmmmmmi m wmf^t schools. 

FfnaUy, the paper formidatflc^tsi^^fi ^0mm magmt school resoiirce require- 
ments and inmm additioml que^ta^ m WUeh would be fruitful for future, 
in-depth eamination both for bmtm mmmmmng of magnet schools and their 
r^urce needi specifieaUy and of «m ft^^ of education fenerally. 
Methodology 

One Icey aspect of undentandinff magnet school rmurcli^ is dwived from 
comparinf rdative costs of magnet and regidar schools in a large, urban school district 
over a sij^-year period. TOs comparative study wlU attempt to shed light on the 
relative costs among m^et schools, as well as average costs of magnet and regular 
schools of this district. This comparison sh^ be undertaken by a look both at tradi- 
tional per studont cost measure in examining and evaluating r^urce requirements 
of schools, and an enmination of relative costs in terms of a cost benefit theory. 

Finally, the method^ogy wiU include an examination of relevant literature 
on the r^urcing of magnet school scant though It is, and on the observations 
and impre^ions of respected coUeagues both in this district and in ether large, urban 
districts which have ei^erlence in the funding of mapiet srhool (nvgrams. 

The findings wiU reflect an in-depth examination of a single, large urban school 
district and Its ei^erience in resourcing mapiet sehooto. Certain repr^ntations 
In this study result trom a dMely reasoned approach to the iwu^of c^ts, c^t shifts 
and cost trmds. ImiK^rtant though reasoiUng is in building a theoretical cmtext 



for ^su^ and itai<Ungs, ttm study would te finineasurably enhanced by an In^tpth 
understandlnf of the aotual ea^rfonce of sohool districts In dtalini with e^ts a»N»- 
ciatad with magnet schools In a la^er-sealed study. 

TAADmONAL MEASURES IN EXAMINING AND EVALUATING 
RESOURCE REQUmEMENra OF MAGNET SCHOOLSi 
A QUranON OF COMPARABILrry AND IMPACT 

A reoent study (Shermm, 19SS) of resource alloeatlons and staffing patterns 
in the pubUc school of the nation reveate trmito in roource aUo 
last 2S yeara. That study reflects that rwl ending per pupil has nearly doubled. 
However, amonf many trm^ oteerved, perha^ the mMt sIpUficant is the shift 
in rMourc^ from salaries for cla^room teachei^ to other typ^ of school spending, 
most notaUy in the areas ofs 1) fixed charges - spending comprised largely of fringe 
benefits for school employees, 2) school adminlstratlcm and 3) maintenance and opera- 
tion of school faclUtiM. Such trends are also prominently In evidence in the analysis 
of magnet school spmtfng. 
Per Student Cost Measure 

Perhaps one of the mwe widely used measures to explain the dollar support 
nec^sary for education Is that of per student cwt. TWs measure Is not only widely 
used, but it a^ has a long history of use. Accordingly, educators have come to 
accept the per student cost measwe as a reasonable and rational method for examining 
r^urees required to support various school operations. One of the problems associated 
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with tli(^ use of p«F studmt cost measure Is that of definition. Soniotim«s th« por 
studait OQSt ffi«8we wiU reprmit onfy iflrsct Instruetioiial costsi somettmes this 
meisiffe wiU roi^tsmt both direct instruction and si^^rt costs ei^ertmced in a 
ffivm seho<^ without cmsideri^ coitrel omee administratiye costs aMoelated 
with oversi^t ud logistical su^^ort in that school^ opentions. m other instance, 
the per student cost measwe may or may not be reflective of long-term equipment 
^chases and/or specif ty modemiEatiMi «• building erection c«ts wWch are amortized 
over 8 number of yearsi and, obviously, there can be other variations in measurement 
of per student cost, D^ite the many variation that are emifloyed, the per student 
cost measiffe has wide acceptability in the educational community, 

Regardl^ of how the per student cost is measured, experience has shown 
that the establishment of magnet schools usually requires m outlay of capital beyond 
that which is considered for other schools of a district, liqwrlwice has also shown 
that the establishment of magnet sehoob requim a host of activities initially, Mid 
to some extent continuing, which are to a l^nr d^ee the concern of sclmol ^csomel 
In the support of regular schools. Start-up costs such as buUding modifications and 
the acquiring of statlonai^ and/or ^claUied equipment are a^oelated with magnet 
schools, and these can be prohibitive. Additionally, staff development actlviti^ 
which can be crucial to the succms of such schools are extensive in the early months 
and years of the school's operation. Yet, there are continuing CMts, perha^ to 
a higher degree than would be expected, In the ireas of continuing staff development 



activities to suKKM-t of m school^ sptelilty program and in the traniportation of 
its stud^tSt to name but two areas of c^t variability. 

Mile sti^^ts that once the Initial c<^ts have been addr^ed, there would 
be a deoUnation in the resource requirements relating to the support of magnet 
schools. And, hence, there woidd be the eiqiectation that, although there would 
be a surge in the per studmt cost in magnet schools InlUaUy, there would be a corre- 
sponding drop both in actual doUare and In the percentage of variation between magnet 
and regular schools of a district over the yeare of Its operations. The ej^rience 
of the district under Inv^tlgatlon on this point, however, has been teUing. 

An eamlnation of the districts Annual Financial Reports over the last six 
years on costs per student based on school disbursements, both direct and indirect, 
has revealed less than a consistent pattern. The large, relative decline in the rMource 
requirements of magnet schools based on e€st per student, which was anticipated, 
did not occur. In fact, In two rather sipilficant Instances, the variation between 
magnet school per student costs and regidar school per student cMts actuaUy, increased, 
t^e following charts and graphs are Ulustrativei 
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Hiail SCHOOL PER Sf yDBNT COST COMPAKISOHS 



(Based Upon Avfirip Dall^ Atteniiice) 
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The pftitntations Inclu^d In Wmm graphlcai portrayals of resource raqulremants 
tw magnet schools ratit ths Itfi^rtant i^silon of whtiher or not p©r itudent cost 
mmBUtm alone art %hm bm% gaugsi tor ^ertmning the effaetivenasi and efficiency 
of ichool operatidnst 

Analysing iht Qutitlon of Shiftfnir Student Costs 

An ineraasa in finaneial support to mafnat schools and a corresponding dlmuni-^ 
tion of financial iupport to f^udar icIm^ programs would cltarly imply a shifting 
of resources from regular to mi^at set^ls. This matter ti complicated, however, 
by the fact thats eKcept tm a single year in which the district reiources met a multi- 
miUlon doUar short-^faU, the resourcei behind all schools significantly increased* 
Tlie answer is not an easy one^ In the ateenee of a resource pool which Is conitant, 
the question cm only be taftf mtii^y aiiswered by itq^esting that if the resourcei 
supporting magnet schools Teinained on an even keel, the question of shifting costs 
is somewhat mooted because the rwowcu were coMtantly eMpMdingt 

The actual eKperi^ca of the district (txceptlng the anomaly year) is that 
In high schools wd In the eletnmtwy setmli ^ ^ the difference between regular 
and mapiet schools in total doUm and in percentage of increue grew. Since there 
was signiftcant gfowth in the i^r studmt cmts of mapiet school when compared 
to regular schools of the district, me ean be reasonably certain that there were 
student ct^t shifts even thoi^ the pool of dollars also ei^nded. 
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Additionally, it can be mm that not only did the shifts actually occur, they 
were of sixaable mafnJtudt* 

Tha questloni of whether or not th© shifting of ituderit costs was accomplished 
in an tqyitaMa way and the resultant imj^ct on non-magnet schools are both questions 
whose answefs remain lass than conclusive. Equity can be approached In terms of 
that which is appropriate as opposed to that which Is the iame. It appears that the 
shlftinf did occur in a way that appears equitable. In that the propam requlrementi 
were reasonably mat in both magnet and non-magnet schools* When an explanatjon 
of critical budget considerations (personnel, class sim, supply and equipment purchaies) 
was made, the budget levels and instructional support levels were maintained. The 
question of whether r r not there would have been significant Improvements In such 
areas had additional reiources been available Is not clear based upon expendtture 
^tlerns which are available. Said another way^ this Investigation did not reveal 
that there were program requirements of non^mapiet schools which were diminished 
M the rrault of enhancing magnet schoolst Hence, any (negative) Imi^ct on non— 
magnet schools was negligible. 

Variances can be anticipated If magnet school pro^am^ are expanding and/or 
if new magnet programs are broi^ht on line. Additionally, variances can be anticipated 
among magnet schools vid between magnet and non-mapiet schools when one considers 
whether such schools are of the high c^t, average CMt or low cost variety, depending 
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on their ipecial raqulramtnts* Mora Is said on this subject in the section on "iMagnci 

School Organi^tlonal Patterns.^^ 

Error of MeaBuramenti Start-Up Costs/ 
On-Gofngr Progrftm Comparisons 

ta iomt instancesi conclusiona hava ^an drawn where on-^oing programs have 

been compared with itart^up programi. The concluslonB may have had increased 

validity if* for example, they had l^en based on average costs associated with a 

new regular school and a new magnet school or where^ by using some operational 

definition^ an on*going regular ichool were compared with an ongoing magnet school. 

Certainly, e^cperience wiU reflect that in opening new schoob, whether regular or 

magnetf a number of start-up costs wiU decline over time^ But by comparing that 

which is on-going with that which is coming on line, the cost disparity is exaggerated. 

Can Ma^et Schools Be Administered Ultimatelv 

At Per Student Cost ComMred To Non-MaCTttt Schooli ? 

One of the more Inter eating questions to be raised by financial experts in the 

area of education is the degree to which CMt§ of magnet sehooli wiU a^roKimate 

cmts of non-magnet schools over time and whether« in factf magnet schools can 

idtimately be operated at a cmt comparable to that of non^magnet schools. There 



^Operational definition^ a designation of m arbitrary period in operations for 
which comparisons are made* (e«g,, in the Sth year of operations or after 10 years 
of operation.) 
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are several vaPlables which one must consider in responding to this question. The 
definition of mafnet schooto thenselves may well be a point of departure, inasmuch 
as magnet schoota posstss an attpactabllity which Is usuaJy based upon an "extra" 
which is not present in regular schools. As such, this "extra" suggests that costs 
associated with magnets would always exceed that of regular schools. Whether 
that "extra" Is In a specialty component or in different class ratios, or in a heightened 

« 

level of initructlonal support, the associated c(wt Is generally an "add-on" as opposed 
to a "substitute-for." Parenthetlcaily, we note that the present push for quality 
In educational programming could conceivably result in regular schools having components 
and characteristics very similar to those of magnets as they gain In educational 
quality and attractabillty. 

But if magnet schoota stIU hold an attractabiUty edge, such schools wiU posses 
additional differentiating qualities and characteristics and, consequently, wlU continue 
to require a higher level of resourcing. 

An additional factor which skews the per student cost is that of fixed costs. 
Magnet schools generaUy operate at a lower actual capacity than the theoretical 
capacity because of the need In magnet schools for additional classrooms for spe- 
cialized services and equipment and because the ratio of students to teachers, In 
feme of these schools, is made lower as a feature of attractiveness (magnttlsm). 
As a consequence, the fixed cost Is spread over a smaUer number of students; hence, 
the appearance of a higher cost per student Index. 
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in rtturning to tht long-considered relationship between start un costs m6 
fnainttnanct costs of magnat school operatloni, it is conceivable that were it not 
for the labor inteniivt nature of school operations in gantral, thert woui4 ctrtainly 
over time, a la^ening of the variance In costs. Ytt, even in this consideration. 
It is the Judgment of this Investigator that the cost relationship wo^d be somewhat 
analogous to the normal curve relationship to the base line which is deicrlbed by 
some statisticians as being "asymptotic^" that is that It would approach, but never 
reacht the cc^t of non-magnet schooli. As educational planners come to better 
unde^tand the elements which make for significant efficiency in the learning envi- 
fonment, there may be a point in the distant future where this question can be aniwered 
in the affirmative; but it is clearly not on the horizon at this point in time, based 
on the eKperience of the district under icudy. 

Although we have indicated the recent experience in a large, urban district 
In the resourcing of its magnet schools. It should be pointed out that other research 
in the area of magnet school financing is at variance with the trends within the 
city district schools under study. Other reiearcheri (BUnk et al,, 1983) indicate 
that the total cost per student in m^et schools in liSO-Sl siid »SH82 was slightly 
higher ^ on the order of $200 per year. Althoi^h this is a modeit differential, there 
were large cc^t differences among some of the districts In the study. That study 
found that ertra CMts were related to Improved student outcomes. 
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Planning how to better um existlnf resources Js one approach to reioupclng 
magnet •chools. While some mafnet schools wfU require extenaive additional costs 
for new buildlnp or major buildlni renovation, equipment and supplies, these needs 
wiU not aU be extensive in every case. This itudy further oteerves that magnets 
ean be quite modest (in cmt) while stiU achieving high education quality. 

Whether the wide discrepancy olMtrved in the district under study and In the 
observations of the two other studies mentioned is due to the time period in which 
the survey worl< was done is not clear. What is known is that magnet school costs 
can run from modest levels to very high levels. It is important, therefore, that school 
dfstHcts achieve a balance among the Icinds of mafnets based as much upon cost 
considerations as upon programmatic ones. 

COST/BENEFIT THEORY IN EVALUATING 
RESOURCE REQUmEMENTS OF I^AGNET SCHOOLS 

Over the last several years, communities and educators themselves have raised 
Ui^e eoncems about accountability in the educational enterprise. On some occasions, 
these concerns have been expressed simply in terms of the quality and quantity of 
educational services. More often than not, such expressions have been descriptive. 
However, questions are now being asked about the efflciency and effectiveneM of 
school operations, A part of this new thrust can be accounted for by the »effective 
fchools*' movemeiiti a part can be attributed to a business orientation In the manage- 
ment of schools. As efforts are made to continually examine th# niality of school 
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pfoffftms ind to mtke comparisons ameng them as to which tend to produce at higher 
leviUi, the way in which schoola and their orations are analyzed must be #Kpandad, 

This writer iUfgasts that aithoi«h thtreare insighti to be gleanid from the 
more traditional measures^ there is al^i a need to %mfnlm and evaluate the effioiency 
and effectiveness of school programs and the i-esourees required to support them 
based upon a ec^t/benefit theory a^lieable to education. It is possible to make 
a strong case for the efficiency and effecti\m#ss of magntt ichools in light of what 
they produce^ Clearly^ magnet schools are pc»Jtively correlated with educatfonal 
qualityp both perceived and actual. 

Whether one uses the various coroUates of the effective schools program or 
other elements which are associated vdth school efficiency and effectiveness, magnet 
schools as a gene-^alized group tend to approach the itandardte that are regarded 
as important in the justification of the resource outlay which Is required for them* 
The claims seem to be well documentedi certainly they were found to t true in 
the mapiet schools of the district under study. 

Student achievement is always critical in the assessment of the effectiveness 
of an instructional program. In this r^ard» students who attend the magnet schools 
of the district achieved sigptficanUy h^her levels on major achievement measuresi 
reading, mathematics and lanpiage. 

Attendance is another factor which is ffequently usociated with school success* 
Here againp in the secondary schools of the district, magnet school attendance was 
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approximately 6 percentage points above that of students In regular schools over 
the last several yearii In middle ichoola 2 pereentage pointi abovt, and in elementary 
schools 1.5 percantage points above. Attendance is not only Important from the 
point of viaw of Instructional efficiency, in that the instructional staff is focusing 
upon almost all of its students aach day, but the state reimburstment to the district 
is appreciably enhanced because of such attendance. 

It is fairly weU documented that students in magnet schools are better motivated 
and tend to have far fewer problems of diselpline and self-control. As a consequence, 
magnet schools are often descrlbtd as having envlronmenti that are safer and more 
supportive than those of rcfular schools. 

to the speculative realm, as one loolcs to postsecondary education and to the 
earning power which is generally associated with the quantity and quality of post- 
secondary education and to contributions this element tends to make to the commu- 
nity, aU such factors aufer weU in making a strong case fr >m the point of view of 
cost/benefit. The r^urclng of ma^et schools, even in the higher cost programs, 
is weU spent, and, when given the linger view, tends to be far less expensive than 
regular programs. The celebrated economic study CSehulta, 1972) aUgns this pheno- 
menon to that of allocative benefits. 

Magnet schools have been shown to be powerful vehicles for buildinf /rebuUding 
the public confidence in schools. What this may mean ultimately is incalcuable. 
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MAQNET SCHOOL ORGAKiZATIONAL PATTERNSi 
IMPLICATIONS FOn RESOURCING 

Magnet schools are variously orfanlMd from a programmatic and an organlM- 
tional itancf * What is often not waU unde^tMd» howevar, are the total financial 
implications of the programmatic and operational dimensions of such schools. It 
is important at the outsit to imders tand that Just as regular sehools run the fuU 
gamut from low cost programs in a comparative sense to high cwt propams, so 
do magnet schools* Formerly, vocational and special schools (programs) wart thought 
to be non-regular schools* But noWj because of the heightened understanding of 
the dive^e student needs and because of the many legislative mandates which give 
guidance to providing educational services^ such schools cm no longer be thought 
yf as non-regular. Depending on programmatic themes which imply curriculum of 
a special character and kind and which are either constrained or enhanced by equip- 
ment, supplies and speclaUEed pe^onnel, a school district must be prepared to ade- 
quately r«ource the school if the school is to achieve its ralson d'etre. 
Regular School Plus Specialized Components 

A review of the educational llteratiffe on magnet school program patterns 
reveals that some magnets represent an "add-on^ to the r^lar schooL MM another 
way, such arrmgements represent a regular school plus a specialised component. 
The specialized components must be clearly seen as an additional financial responsi- 
bility. 
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Specialty : -hook 

Som« magnet schools are organiztd around & special curriculum theme. Many 
such schools wlU U3« the spftcialty theme as the vehicle for ttachlng that which 
to normally taught in a regular school and more, m this arrangement, however, spe- 
ciality is not an "add-on"i it is, in fact, the major element in a recurring series of 
eurricular motifs. Sometimes the resourcing of this school is no greater than that 
of a eomparable regular schooli sometimes because of the theme chosen and the 
manner In which the program is articulated, such schools can cost a great deal more. 
Part-Time Schools and Programs 

A number of magnet achoola and programs are successfuUy organlaed on a 
part-time basis. Frequently, the services provided are of such high quality that 
school personnel want to share that service with as many students as possible. While 
this arrangement embeUishes the regular offerinp of students, the cwt implications 
are generally far less when amortized over the expanded number of students who 
bwiefit from this arrangement. Schooto and programs organized In this fashion must 
be chosen selectively and should generally be ones which encourage, if not indeed, 
require independent work on the part of the student during the intervening period 
of his attendance. 

PlnaUy, It should be noted that the magnet school organizational patterns 
will influence resource neeA and should be considered in Ught of the detailed require- 
mmtU tor magntt schools which are dlscuMed In the foUowIng sections. 
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PLANNING AND RESOURCINO OF MAGNET SCHOOLSs 
A PROTOTYPICAL MODEL 

Thm iueemful planning Md resourcing of magnet ichooli Is largely dapandent 
upon a carefidJy dttailtd plan tmbracing the many elements which must be considtrad 
Md which have a OMt attached. It is not p^iUe to plan for the rtsoyrcing of a 
magnet school until It Is clear as to what elementi are going to be resourced. In 
an effort to provide guidance on this point, this section is devised to specify many 
of the key elements for which rtiources must be providtd. 
Human Resource Issues 

Human resource issues will constitute, perha^, the largest doUar constd^rfitfon 
In ma^et resources* This should not be surprisingp in that schooli are generally 
labor intensfve environmentsi magnet schools tend to be even more labor intensive* 

Magnet schools which enjoy coMiderable success from the point of view of 
planning and resourcing are often guided by a general planniiig team. This team 
wUl require the nec^sary personnel who have bMn 0V€n ad^uate time and resourcei 
to carry out the overarching planning that must be done« Thm general planning team 
stould be comprised of pei^ns who are loiowle^able In specific areas which must 
be given attention within a school district. A frequently occurring problem is that 
planning teams are made up of key staff ^i^onnel who are already overei£tended« 
As a consequencet they frequtnUy lack the time and energy neceMary to provide 
the high level of guinea to the many developmental activitiM that will ensure 
the schools iucc^« 
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The currick'um and programs unit within a district is crucial to the total planning 
effort. This unit must provide specif ic curriculum planning aj it relates to the magnet 
cchool that is conttmpUtid. The planning and development activities must be thoroughly 
done and should include not only a full description of the propam but atao a design 
for Its operational elements. The curriculum and pro-ams unit must ensure that 
the special service dimensioiu (field experiences, special examinationi, admissions, 
lieengeSj uniforms, etc.) art Identified and costed out. Similarly, speclaliMd gquip- 
ment and supplies must be accounted for. 

Flowing from the woric of the curriculum and programs unit should be a plan 
for identification of staff. Staff seleetlon must be achieved for the r^ular and 
ipeciality program components of the magnet school. Generally, such staff wiU 
be drawn from the ranlcs of other schools of the district. Where this Is not a viable 
option either because such personnel are in limited supply or are not otherwise avail- 
able from the district's personnel pool, they must be recruited very often from colleges 
md unlvenitles, sometimes from other districts and, obviouily, from the labor force 
oi the wider community. 

Equally important, is the development and inservlclrig of siaff once they have 
been recruited. Such development Is usually very intense in the early period in the 
school^ history. And, while staff development activities are extensive in the school's 
Inception, they are continuing. Such activities must be planned for in the resourcing 
of the scliool. 
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Th« lmp«ct of drawing itaff from other schoolg cm be negllgiW© if the non-magnet 
•choels from which th«y eom« h«v« ttrong facultlw and if the dlatrict h« a p«raonnel 
pool of a^UcMits suffi«i«nt to g wttrate necesMry replacements. If, en the othtr 
hand, key itaff we pulled from eiditing scheeli and the poitibiiity of quickly idtntf- 
fylng weU-qu^fied replaetments does not eait, then the impact on non-magnet 
•choete of the diitrict can be damaflng, indeed. Each mafnet school, however, must 
be looked at individually in termt of the availaWUty of both r#ful«r md sptcjaUty 
•taff. 

Student recruitment ii another la^e activity that must be resourced. As with 
aU other eomponenta, atudent recruitment activity muit be carefuUy planned and 
ahould, as a ffllnlmum, have fflarketing and atudmt telection components. Additionally, 
if the new magnet tehool Is to be located in an editing facility which is operational, 
^visiwi muji be made for the relocation of thMe students and services which are 
not a ^t of the new m^et school. 

The ini^lvemmt of {mmts both In the plwuilng of the new magnet selwol 
uid in their inservlcing mu- be given careful rMOurce consideration. Parents may 
have need for speeial learning materials or slm^y the need to meet on occasion 
to raise questions and ei^cn concenw, or to secure clarification regarding the 
new school. As simple u Item as this may seem, some ma^et schools had problems 
where thto cofflpmwit was not carefuUy fdumed m4 rttourced. 

PubUe reUitlMic actii4tlM camot be overem^iasliHid. Whether this function 
is underwrittwi. In an §itmay %mtlt^ puUle relations unit of the district, or whether 



a new compon«nt must tm cr«tt«d, this function mutt U well thought through «nd 
planned for in the bu^tt. A public relationj unit would not only require the services 
of staff, but addltlonaUy wIU rt^uirt i^clal iuppItM, equlpmwt and ev«n ipt oial 
••PVleM oa^bfUty as In tha east of provision for radio, n«wspap«r and iometlmes 
tttavlafon tima. 

8«yond tha paraonnel already mentioned, a strong mapiet school resource 
plan wlU comider volunteer, as well as community agencies and irtttitutlons which 
wlU Share In the lupport of the magntt ichooL These, too, are frequently an after- 
thot^rht In the development of the rwource plan. 

Another jfunetion which has Im^rtant Impllcttlons for a iucefissful mafnel 
aehool pfopam la that of evaluation and ass^mmt. Too often the evaluation com- 
ponent of magnet school propoials Is overlooked In prop-am resource planning and 
bu<^^etlng. It may be Inappropriately assumed that pro-am evaluation should not 
eecur untU the propam is mtabltshed and in i^ratlon for a year or two. There 
are, howevar, aeveral benefita to Includlnf the eviJuatlon component m an Integral 
part of the project from the bt^nnlng. At the outset the evaiaator can conduct 
^tematic reaeaeh m part of the planning procMs. TWa synthesis of the r^earch 
provide a useful peivpective in the Initial planning and review of the project prop<»al. 
Aa part of the project d^gn, evaluation can ensure that adequate eontroli are built 
in, whenever ponible, so that ^Jeet outcomM may m more meanii^fuUy interpreted 
empioylng valid bases for <frawing cwclwloM about the ef fectlvenew of the project. 



Frtqyantiy, outaomts cannot bt attfibuted to the project becauit^ of failure 
to buUd in C0fitf0li during the pianntng stag es. Another Impof tant coMideration 
In th« incluiion of rtsourcM at an tarly stage for evaluation and asieiamant is to 
aaiura formatlvt fttdtaek* That Is, as tha projaet prograssas, avaluatlon parformi 
a monftofing function to datarmina If implamantatlon Is procaading as plannad. 
Suoh monitoring Is usaful for m^ifyittg tha projaot, If ntoa^ryi u waU as for intar- 
pratlng program outeomu. For eU of thast raatons. Incorporating an avaluatlon 
componant Into magnet school rasourea propofalj sarvai to strangthan program 
planningi Implamantatlon and o^rations« 

Provlsloni for buc^at planning and managamant should ba a E^rt of the rasourea 
plan« If tha magnat pro-am of a ulstrict is smiUI. this activity cm somatlmas ba 
foldad Into tha wor Ic of tha aidsting bu^at offica, Howavaft whan the magnat programs 
of a distrlet ara airtansive and raquira millions of dollars^ oftan from muUlplf sourcas, 
aMra ^mnnal may ba naadad in tha bu^at offioa. Without this rasouroa provisionp 
eoat and rMOur oa idantifieation is fraquantly Im than adaqutaly pro^dad for and 
cmt oontainmant faUura ean find school districts in not only difficult but embarrassing 
itraits. 

Hot avary human rMOurca naad has baan includadi howavar, it Is baUavad 
that this dlacuMion may ba suggestive for rasourea plranlr^ in this araa> 




Physlcf.l Resoupco Raqutraments 

Another large activity within the reaoupee plan must be the adequate pro^rfision 
of the numepous physleftl nee^ In developing the mignet school ppogram. The need 
for facilities ii lo obvloui that on occasion their planning for has been overlooked. 
In planning for the mafnet school facility, careful attention muat be f Iven to design 
use of ipace vs. actual use of i^ee. Th« theoretical vs. actual capacity issue Is 
one that plays havoc with cost distribution, particularly lince in mmi magnet sehook 
space that would be used for additional classrooms is converted to support space 
for the mapet specialty. As a consequence, overhead costs In magnet schools can 

sitew the cost index, since in regul/ir school- the overhead is distributed, generaUy, 

over a Uu^er number of students. 

In planning to resource the facility needs, consideration must be given to stationary 

equipment and funlshlnp. Both of these wlU need to be planned for in terms of 

their base cwt. If they must be secured, or for their relocation if they are already 

on hand but are to be used In a different facility. AMoelated InstaUation cwts must 

not be overlooked. UtlUty e<»ts (telephones, water, electricity, gas) are on-going 

and should also be Included In the reMurce plan. 

Readying a facIUty for a mapiet prt^am can be a cMtly item, in that such 

readying will require building, renovation, repair op at the vary least, cleaning. 

There can be no easy formula for such plwintng and rMourcIng, since there wiU be 

variance with typ^ and sises of magnet schools. 



In addition to the stationary iimms ttmi mmi tm aocounted for in® pe must 
ttbo b« the programmitic items of cquipmtnt, furniihlnp and ipace, for both students 
Md staff, A carefuUy detailed resource plan wlU includt proviijon for ihmm as 

Transpoptation of studtnts oan M a prohlbltlva cwt, but inasmuch as It is 
almost always mqulrtd, its provision mmi be given thoughtful consideration ai a 
major budget ittm. Th€ student tranipof tatlon plan is io complex as to require 
experts in this area to develop the details. A sound tfaniportatlon plan is one which 
Is responsive tos board policy in terms of the distance or special conditions which 
win necessitate transportationi the kind and character of transportation vehicles 
that should be engaged for the numt^r of studentsi ir^urancei the routing ^^ssiblvitir^ 
vehicle purchase and maintenancei student concentrationii loading facto^i length 
of routesi management} and, obviously, a range of personnel for the many associated 
actlvltlM, including driveny supervisoi^, dlspatchew and maintenance personnel* 
There are many aK^roaohes to the movemmt of studmti. However, whether chartered, 
owned, or a combination of thwe, rMource provisiom mm% be considered^ 

Staff travel, whether It include movemTOt from one site to another site for 
duty or to other polnti within the local community or elsewhere for necessary consul- 
tation, is an Important item and mm% be included in the bucketing process. 

Hie need for com^ehensive rmwee pluning Is considerable if magnet schMls 
are to be the effective modeyi for attracting studmts and for promoting quality 
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tdueation. Such a plan would have at laast two basic componentsi one which details 
the costs of the many elamants which make up a u^ignei ichool and « second which 
identiflei tha soureas of tha neaded rasources. 
Rasourca Lavafaffing 

In planning for resource levaraf Ing , constdepation muat be givan to every poiiiWe 
tource of funds. To begin, it la Important for achwi districts to ewmine how existing 
school resources can raeonfigupad In order to awist with the reiource neeto of 
the new magnet schools. The Importance of the Involvement of the business and 
corporate communities has been weU established in virtually every community which 
has a strong educational prop-am. Such involvement is important to regular schools} 
it become critical to magnet ones. 

The support that can be provided through cultural agencies, other educational 
and govammental Institutleni and an array of speciaUzad organisations within the 
eommunlty can be critical to the succns of magnet programs. 

Peundatlons, both local and ftitional,must be Included In the rwource plan, 
for they have played Increasingly large roles in the support of educational programs, 
to some Instances, a few foundations have been sufficiently generous as to provide 
seed money necMsary to planning for and builtfng toward mere comprehensive programs 

aovemmantal agencies ud their extensions at the federal, state and local 
levels comprtsa a large source of anistance and financial support. Without the aMlst- 
•nce of govammental agencies, many large, succwsf ul magnet programs would fall. 



FinaUy» in Uru $ of rtsourca leveraging^ thm community In all of its dimensions, 
shoidd b# explored for iup^rt. Such suj^rt oomm in various shapes, mizbb and forms* 
VoluntttfSi for Quample, come not only ffom corporations but aJso from gfass-root 
pfograms and from othtr rwto within th€ wider community, Rsiourct leveraging 
needs to be built into any resouroe plan, for in the ateenoe of such leveraging, districts 
would be faced with the hard options of eUminatihg m wiingf ul services and vital 
Mu^H whieh are cHtlcel to a proff«m, or with providing th© flddlttonal funding 
directly. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDA'nONS 

Conclu§ions 

TMb study iUuminates the fact that resourcing magnet schools is a formidable 
tasic. Howev6r» magnet school re^ur cing ft mhanced where there is a caref uUy^ 
daipiedi overarching plan which identifi^ major components ud where there is 
a det^ed compment [dan which idmtifia the myriad of functions and activities 
to be fMourctd. It also pointo up the need for a carefully dut^ed plan for developing 
mourcra. few schc^ls or school districts In the public domain will have sufficient 
resources to fund mi^et sch^b at the required levels» without usiitance. Conse^ 
qutntly» there shotdd be an accom^ying r ^urce ^ian which identifies every ^sible 
source of teth fun^ and Mf vIcm which wiU enrich the m^et schMl offeHnp« 
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Finally, this investigator concludes that because the research literature v aich speaks 
to resourcing magnet schools Is sparce, additional studies In this area are needed. 
Reeom me ndationi 

A numMr of large concerns and issues surrounding the resourcing of magnet 

schools remain inconclusive «nd/or stlU speculative In nature. As a consequence, 

this invMtigator beUeves that the following iwuMi/questlons would benefit from 

additional rflseareh and/or BOtivttiesi 

1. Data should be coUected from seveial districts which operate 
magnet schools in order to better establish the relative ecwts 
of magnet and non-magnet schools and to better analyie differ- 
ences by typfi A cost over time . 

0 

2. A study shoiad be conducted to reconcile differences between 
the a^umption of diminishing CMts in the operation of magnet 
schools and the actual expenditure ei^rience of such schools. 

3. In order to reduce the error of measurement in com^ring costs 
of magnet schools and regular sohoola, a study of new r ^ular 
schools Bhoidd be eompved with new magnet schools, inasmuch 
as both require reiatively la^e start-up cwts. 

4. It win be important to school districts to undewtand the relative 
cost differences which can N antici^ted based upon orgwliatlonal 
arrangements. AMitional studies in this area wlU not go unnoticed. 

There are impUeatlons for which research can shed Ught on other aspects of 
costs a^ciated with the operation of magnet schools and which are etaewhere imbed- 
ded in this Paper. However, recommendations have focused on those large questions 
which would seem to have the greatest impact on future magnet school resourcing. 
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